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FOREWORD 


. pce pe ee i Lt 


I feel happy in extending a warm 
welcome tothe publication of the English 
version of Dr. Attar Singh’s talk that he 
gave in Panjabi on ‘Secularism and Sikh 
Faith’ under the auspices of the Department 
of Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak 
University, Amritsar, on June 24, 1972. 


It was the fourth lecture in the Guru 
Nanak Memorial Lecture Series of the 
Department. 


The eminent lecturers who preceded 
Dr. Attar Singh were Dr. N. R. Ray, then 
Member, Central Pay Commission, Dr. 
Harbhajan Singh, Professor & Head of the 
Deptt. of Modern Indian Languages, 
University of Delhi, Delhi and Dr. Jaswant 
Singh Neki, Professor & Head of the Deptt. 
of Psychiatry, All India Institute of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi. 


Dr. Harbhajan Singh’s lecture on 
‘Puratan Janam Sakhi’ has been printed 
already. As soon as the written texts of the 
other lectures are made available by the 
“ learned lecturers, the Deptt. of Guru Nanak 
Studies will proceed to bring them out in 
attractive format. 


| In the present lecture, Dr. Attar Singh 
\ has made a serious attempt to awaken Sikh 
scholars to the slow but sure corrosion being 
caused by the secular trend to their religious 
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Sikhism alone that is affected by this trend; 
it is a universal problem that all religions 
( have to face. I am confident that Sikh 
| faith has an inbuilt mechanism that can 
absorb successfully the essential spirit of 
secularism, namely, an abiding interest in 
| the self-dependence of homo-sapiens and 
| their alround betterment. The very fact 
that the Sikh Scripture, which is a living 

embodiment of the spirit of the Gurus is 
an anthology of spiritual compositions, not 
only of the Sikh Gurus but also of numerous 
| Hindu and Muslim saints, is in itself a proof 
positive of the catholicism of the Sikh faith | 

and is in consonance with the spirit of 
| 

| 

1 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ee 


| | 6 , FOREWORD 
| postulates and postures. In fact, itis not 


secularism. The Sikhs are no run-aways 
from life and their contributions to the fields 
of Agriculture, Technology, Defence, Sports 
and Commerce, speak volumes in favour of 
their love of life. Even so, the challenge 
posed by Dr. Attar Singh is real and has to 

~ be faced. 


While I thank Dr. Attar Singh for his 
learned lecture, I congratulate the Depart- 
ment of Guru Nanak Studies for making 

available to the public such good stuff for 
serious study. 


Bishan Singh Samundri 
Vice-Chancellor, 
Guru Nanak University, 
Amritsar. 


} 
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Mr. Vice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen ! 


I am deeply obliged to the authorities of Guru Nanak 
University, Amritsar, for providing me with an opportunity to 
be here this afternoon and to have for myself a feel of the 
great creative effort in which the authorities, the faculty and 
the students of this University are engaged for bringing into 
being a new centre of learning worthy in every respect of 
the great historical traditions of this town. My gratitude is, 
however, further deepened by the knowledge that the Department 
of Guru Nanak Studies of this University should have thought 
of inviting me to participate in this series of lectures for which 
it was able to secure such illustrious scholars as Dr. Niharranjan 
Ray, Dr. Harbhajan Singh and Dr. Jaswant Singh Neki before 
me. Ihave accepted this assignment in great humility and with 
not uncertain awareness of my own limitations. Iam here as if 
on a pilgrimage to this great city of the Tank of Immortality,: 
this great institution and to my kind, learned and_ scholarly 
teacher Professor Pritam Singh. 


Both Secularism and Sikhism are highly emotionally charged 
subjects. ‘Secularism, because it happens to be one of the three 
basic pillars: of political creed of the Indian polity today. Its 
enshrinement under the inspiration and direction of such national 
heroes as Mahatama Gandhi and Jawahar Lal Nehru, in the 
political programme of the post-independence India, has lent to it an 
aura of sanctity, as an article of faith, beyond questioning or 

| enquiry. Sikhism has for the last over a hundred years been‘ 

involved so profoundly in the questions of securing its own identity | 
and preserving it that it quite naturally looks askance at all attempts 
at rational enquiry. The basic thrust of the Sikh studies for the 


| 
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last over a century has been towards scholasticism which means 
placing reason at the service of revelation. The situation is | 
further complicated by the fact of the Sikhs, asa religious and | 
cultural group, being in a precarious minority, at the same time as 
their being highly politicalised and vocal about their interests 


| and grievances. Such a situation is the least conducive to any 
searching probe into motivations and the directions of a social | 
group. That is why even though the processes of modernization,’ | 
\ i Westernization and urbanization, which are the carriers of 
| 

| 

| 

| 


ate ead 


secular ideas and modes of behaviour, have been impinging 
with ever increasing intensity upon the basic tenets of Sikhism 
and the practical lives of innumerable Sikh individuals all over 
India and abroad, no serious attempt has so far been made to 
understand the implications of Sikhism surviving asa _ public 
faith in a fast secularizing world. This is in glaring contrast 
| with the situation in the Christian world. The European, Asian 
| and Indian Christianity have given evidence in recent years of a 
| robust interest in the problems raised by the processes of 
| secularization which are looming large on the world cultural 
{ horizons and have made earnest attempts at fashioning suitable 
responses to the questions posed by these. 


Rewer a |. 


Only a year and a half ago the present speaker had the 
proud privilege of participating in a stimulating consultation on 
Secularism and Secularization, arranged by several Christian 
7 organisations at Batala. And this Consultation itself came only 
after several similar consultations in Europe and various countries 
in Asia which have generated considerable intellectual activity of 
a very high order all over the world. Even to conceive of such 
an attempt in the Sikh world today is a distant dream. It is a 
great satisfaction indeed that Guru Nanak University should have 
been the first University in the Punjab, or for that matter anywhere 
else in India, to have shown interest in this subject. 


Sikhism in the recent years of its history has been i 
, concerned with the concept of secularism mainly as a political | 
| minority for securing the object of self-determination. In this 
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endeavour, however, it was engaged with the Indian version of the 
concept of secularism. As it is understood in India today the 
concept of secularism is primarily meant to be a political formula 
. “for conceiving the cultural reality within a political frame-work.” 
vi "As an n operative idea it may be interpreted essentially as negative 
| in character, implying only anti- communalism. The positive 
content of this essentially negative usage of the concept of 
secularism may be interpreted only as_ religious-pluralism or 
; multi-religionism. The Indian State has been conceived and 
continuously interpreted not as an anti-religious or even a non- 
religious State but as an arbiter, so far as religious matters are 
concerned, between the various religious groups of India, in 
the interests of social justice and peace. In this form of 
political formula, Indian secularism is valid only in a static social 
situation and does not provide either for movement forward 
or change. Doubts in recent years have been raised about the 
merits of secularism in this limited political context even ina 
static social situation like the one in the times of Akbar the 
Great. Dr. Niharranjan Ray has very convincingly worked out 
: the role played by the religious policies of Akbar, which bear close 
resemblance to Indian secularism today, in strengthening the 
religious fanaticism in medieval India. His reading of the 
situation has been further corroborated by the singularly in- 
geneous enquiries made by Wilferd Cantwel Smith into the 
process of institutionization of islamic and Sikh faiths in the 
_post-Akbar era. a Se es Sa 


But our interest presently is not in secularism as a 
political formula which fails, except in one significant aspect, in 
offering any guide-lines for formulating response, especially of 
the various religions to the challenges posed by secularism and the 
carriers of this process such as modernization, rationalization 
and Westernization. The exception is only with regard to the 
theory of finality which is the corner-stone of every religious 
faith. The political arrangement between various religions that 
is fashioned by Indian secularism has at least one great 
distinction. It ensues from a basic acceptance of the postulate 
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that even though each religion may be distinct and different from 
all others for various historical and cultural reasons, it cannot 
enforce any special claim as being the only and final embodiment 


of the eternal religious truth. By conceding validity to other 
religious faiths within their respective group-boundaries each. 


religion accepts, whether explicitly or implicitly, some shedding. 


off of its claims of superiority over others. This acceptance. 
of the necessity of co-hearing within a plural religious situation. 


acts asa great leaven for promoting anthropocentric humanism. 
within the theocentric i of each Jeligion. | 


wt ee TT 


If acceptance of plurat qeleious situation and the validity of 
each religious tradition within its own sphere of influence were the 
only issues posed by secularism for religious faith, Sikhism is 
much better placed than most other faiths. Guru Amar Dass 
has very clearly summed up the situation in the earliest phase of 
Sikhism by conceding equal validity to all paths leading to 
God. In VAR BILAWAL he invokes the acceptance by God of 
all faiths, by saying: 


‘Taz Ase ofy & utuet fag offs i 
faz awd Gad fas sa Gas 


Guru Gobind Singh has formulated this concept in much 
sharper terms by saying :- 


7 


dyat HATS Fel unt wi foes Get 
HOH He Pa U mea x SHE J | 
segr mee de du gaa fae 
fond fantd Goo a SH a usTg JI 
ee 25 Sa ate Sad da Sa YS 
wage nay no omy ag gee Ji 
MBI may Het use nt aaa Gel 
et ot Agu As ea dt ya Jit 
*The Adi Granth; Rag Bilawal; M. III; p. 853 
+Guru Gobind Singh; Akal Ustat, 86. 
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But religion. is facing today the much bigger and. much more 
complex challenges posed by secularism. The movement~ for 
co-existence between various religions has promoted a new 
intellectual discipline: Comparative Religion, which is not so 
unkown i in India today. Deeper issues involved, however, cannot 
be tackled within the narrow folds of comparative religion. The 
situation of | religion in a secular age does not imply only the 
necessity of co- existing with other religions but also puts a 
question mark upon the fate of religion in a world fast moving 
away from the ‘traditionally accepted norms and sensibilities. 
For “understanding these problems we shall have to give closer 
attention to the various concepts involved. | 


Although attempts have been made to appropriate the 
terms secular and secularism in India and to impart to them 
some particular native meanings, especially within the limited 
framework of contemporary Indian political polemics, no serious 
student of history of ideas has ever suggested Indian ancestory 
for the complex of ideas enshrined in them. It 1s only natural 
for terms borrowed from a different cultural ethos to take on 
local meanings through extension or even superimposition | to 
accommodate the realities of the culture adopting them. But to 
define such native and local extension or superimposition. of 
meanings it is necessary to understand the terms in their own 
original setting and in the background of their evolution within 
that setting. Reference to the observations of M. N. Roy 
and S. Radhakrishnan reveals very clearly awareness, enthusiastic 
in the case of the former and uneasy in the case of the latter, 
of certain other shades of the meaning of secularism, which are 
of much deeper.and wider relevance than those implied in the 
specific Indian political expression of the term. These meanings 
relate to ‘‘a wide cultural aspect of secularism” and are interesting, — 
as. much asa part of the study of Western. history and history 
of ideas in the West, as for an. understanding of the- impact -of 
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the West on Indian culture and society and the processes of 


their modernization under such impact. 
{ ; 


Of the three, the term secularism is of more recent origin. 

Derived, obviously, from the term secular, in 1846, secularism 
signified originally the doctrine of secular morality based solely 4 
on regard to the well-being of mankind in the present life to 
the exclusion of all considerations drawn from belief in God or | 
{ in a future state.* George Jacob Holyoake (1817-1906) was the 
main exponent of this doctrine which came by 1872 to mean 
i charter for secular education also. Apparently the Indian 
statesmen borrowed the term from their contact with the 19th 
century England but in the process it lost a great deal of its 
original impulse as should be only too obvious by juxtaposition 
| of the two notions—the original British and Indian—of it. | 


| Secularism as such, whether as a doctrine of ethics, a 
| principle for national education ora political formula is not so 
important for our study as the other two terms; secular and 
f secularization which incidentally are much older, too. The term 
: secular derives from the Latin Saeculum which translates the 


> 


Greek word aioen meaning ‘age, period, era’. The Greek 
word aion has also been used to translate the Hebrew 
‘elam’, which can mean ‘time’ or ‘world’. ‘This present age’ 
1 or this ‘world’ are thus the derivative meanings of secular. It 
! was only in the Christian Church that secular acquired connota- 
ions of distinction from and, later on, of opposition to sacred, 
which signified “the religious, the holy, the wholly other’. In 
the earlier stages secular was chiefly a negative term meaning | 
non-ecclesiastical, non-religious and non-sacred. By further | } 
extension and transference, the term acquired a certain depreca- | : 
| tory, valuative tone, which it has shed completely only after ! 
| the second world war.+ | 7 


*Shorter Oxford Dictionary, 1964; p. 1164 ' 
tNacpil, Emerito P. : The Secular and Secularization; Tokyo ; World 
Student’s Christian Federation, Asia Office, 1968; p. 9. 


. AQAGES 
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The term secularization was used for the first time in 
1648 in the treaty of Westphalia at the end of the Wars of Religion 
‘to denote the removal of territory or property from the 
control of ecclesiastical authorities’”,* As Rev. Emerito P. Nacpil 
i points out “this transfer of property was not relished 
by the church and to mitigate the diplomatic feelings involved 
a more or less neutral term was needed to characterize this 
transfer of ownership and authority.”t From this neutral, 
sad purely descriptive, non-evaluative origin and usage secularization 
started attracting certain ideological overtones signifying some 
times in the church circles de-Christianization and paganization, 
etc., and in the anti-clerical groups liberation of modern 
man from religious tutelage”. To these opposing and ideologically 
charged perspectives, the efforts in recent years by a number of 
Christian theologians towards acceptance of secularization “as 
a realization of the crucial motifs of Christianity itself” have 
added further complexity. Among them the works of Archbishop 
of Canterbury, A.M. Ramsey (Sacred and Secular, 1965, 
Longmans) and Harvey Cox (The Sacred City, 1965, Macmillan.) 
are of great significance. As against this acceptance of the 
concept and reality of secularization by the Christian theologians, 
David Martin takes the position that ‘“‘secularization is less a 
scientific concept than a tool of counter-religious ideologies.” 
‘Such ideologies’, he further insists, ‘select certain phenomenon 
as really ‘religious’, for the purpose of their own practical 
politics and according to the logic of their metaphysical systems 
and then for similar reasons utilize the notion of inevitability 
to symbolize their own triumph over such recalcitrant 
phenomenon.”} 


*Berger, Peter L.: The Social Reality of Religion; London; Faber and 
Faber, 1969; p. 10°. 


tNacpil, Emerito P., op. cit., p. 4. 


+Martin David, : The Religious and The Secular; London : Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1969; p. 9. 
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While seeking to ‘eliminate’ the concept of secularization, 
David Martin has dealt at length with the semantic riches of the 
term and has identified “two broad areas of interest” with 
regard to which it is used: the area of religious institutions 


and customs, and the area of thought and attitude. And while A 
denying conceptual reality tothe term and defining it merely 4 
! as a tool of counter-religious ideologies he very significantly 
i recognizes these ideologies as_ rationalism, Marxism and | 
existentialism. This only means that even the detractors of the 


concept secularization accept the reality of its being a process 
with very powerful movements of ideas as the impulses behind it, 


if not as its consequences. 


The problem, however, as it has been posed most lucidly by 
Peter L. Berger, is not to deplore or welcome the processes implied 
in secularization but only to recognize their empirical reality. He, 
therefore, proceeds to offer a definition of secularization, which 
adequately represents the broad consensus in the Western 
intellectual circles on the subject. According to this definition, 
“secularization means the process by which sectors of society and 
culture are removed from the domination of religious institutions 
and symbols. * Explaining the reference here to society, 
institutions, culture, and symbols, he covers the entire gamut of 
the issues involved in the concept. He maintains : 


“When we speak of society and institutions in modern 
Western History, of course, secularization manifests itself in 
the evacuation by the Christian Churches of areas previously 
under their control or influencemas in the separation of 
Church and State, or in the expropriation of the Church 
lands, or in the emancipation of education from ecclesiastical 
authority. When we speak of culture and symbols, however, 
, we imply that secularization is more than a_ social-structural 
process. It affects the totality of cultural life and of 
| ideation, and may be observed in the decline of religious 
j contents in the arts, in philosophy, in literature and most 


| *Berger, Peter L.; op. cit.; p. 197. 
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important of all,in the rise of science as an autonomous 
thoroughly secular perspective on the world.’’* 


It is interesting to note here that both David Martin and 
Peter L. Berger in spite of their totally different approaches 
to the problem identify almost similar areas covered by the 
concept. And identical to David Martin’s reference to human 
attitude is Peter L. Berger’s suggestion of a subjective side of the 
process of secularization. He avers: 


“As there is secularization of society and culture so _ is 
there a secularization of consciousness. Put simply _ this 
means that the modern west has produced an _ increasing 
number of individuals who lock upon the world and _ their 
own lives without the benefit of religious interpretation.’’** 


boo 


As a background to the definition offered by Peter L. 
Berger it shall be helpful to have before us some other definitions, 
too which are not only in broad agreement with it but also affirm 
its basic postulates. In a Consultation on ‘*The Meaning of 
the Secular” held in Bossey, Switzerland in 1959 Professor Roger 
Mehl defined secularization as the ‘“‘process by which a society 
disengages itself from the religious ideas, beliefs and institutions 
which have ordered its existence in order to constitute itself an 
autonomous reality, and in order to enclose religion in the 
private sector of life.’+ The Consultation itself adopted a 
definition with a perceptible shift in the emphasis by accepting 
secularization as “the withdrawal of thought and life from 
religious—and finally also from metaphysical control, and the 
attempt to understand and live in these areas in the terms which 
they alone offer.” Rev. Emerito P. Nacpil reflects the contem- 
porary understanding of the concept as “the withdrawal of a whole 
society from its traditional religious and metaphysical moorings 


*Ibid, p. 107. 

**Tbid, pp. 107-108. 

tQuoted by Nacpil, Emerito P.; op. cit.; p. 5. 
¢Ibid, p. 6. 
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the ordering of its life on premises that abjure any conscious 
affirmation of a transcendent reference.” * Bernard E. Maland 
projects secularization as a “movement away from traditionally 
accepted norms and sensibilities in the life-interests and habits 
of a people—a departure away from an historical order of life 
that presupposes religious sanctions.”’} 


Removal, disengagement, withdrawal or movement away 
from the religious views as a sanction for understanding or 
ordering human reality has of necessity to be a very catacalysmic 
development and entails numerous social, political and psycholo- 
gical consequences. Apart from serving the purely subjective 
need for an inner certitude, religion also performed a number of 
social roles (i) of ordering the human experience into a 
meaningful, socially ordered human world through its nomination. 
(ii) of maintaining this socially ordered human world through its 
legitimation by relating the precarious reality constructions of 
empirical societies with ultimate reality, and (iii) of providing 
a system of theodicy by which individual consciousness of the 
anomic experience of pain and death endemic to human condition 
is integrated with the nomos of the socially established human 
world constructed and maintained by religion. For achieving 
these objectives every religion creates a number of plausibility 
and legitimation structures which impart a meaning to the 
chaotic experience of existence through its correlation with the 
ultimate, universal, cosmic and sacred reality. Any movement 
away from the religious view of the world through removal, dis- 
engagement or withdrawal, not only calls forth substitution of this 
view by another plausible structure of social legitimation not 
dependent upon a reference to the sacred and the cosmic for 
its own validity but also involves dissociation and even dissolution 
of sensibilities. On the one hand man emerges as. the basic 
*Ibid p. 6. 


tMeland, Bernard E. : The Secularization of Modern Cultures; New York; 
Oxford University Press, 1966; p. 3. 
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term of reference for apprehending and ordering human world 
of social and interpersonal relationships and on the other the 
personal world of the individual liberated from the religious 
_ theories of theodicy acquires greater immediacy and autonomy 
giving rise to existential anxieties in the face of the anomic 
phenomenon of pain suffering and death. Ina broad sense these 
two poles of ideation may be identified in Western history as 
humanism and individualism which incidentally have been the 
strongest impulses behind the movement away from religious 
world-order. | 


Considered in this context it is futile to look in the career 
of Sikhism for the classical pattern of separation of the secular 
from the sacred and the ensuing conflict between the two as it 
evolved with in the Christian Church and society. For one thing, 
rexcept for a very brief period, Sikhism as a faith and a Church did 
‘never have a Sikh State to contend against. The Independent state 
of Punjab carved out by the Khalsa armies under the leadership 
of Ranjit Singh spent itself out in wars of conquest and did not 
get the opportunity to consolidate into a normal functioning state 
which could have posed the issues of conflict between the temporal 
and the sacred authority or between the state and the Church. 
Both before and after this brief interval of Sikh ascendency to 
political power, they were forced to live under political 
subjugation super-imposed with the alien character of the religion 
and culture of the rulers, first under the Muslims and later under 
the Britishers. It was under the reign of the alien Muslim rulers 
that Sikhism emerged as a religious creed and got crystallized and 
institutionalized as a distinct faith. From the state structure, 
devised by the Muslim rulers for India, Sikhs, like all other non- 

e Muslim peoples of India, felt politically as well as culturally and 
religiously alienated. This sense of alienation which found such 
poignant expression in the sayings of Guru Nanak found roots 
and depth with the political persecution, in medieval India, 

‘ taking the form primarily of religious persecution. It is not for 
nothing that whenever Guru Nanak refers directly or metaphori- 
cally to the institution of state and its functionaries, he envisions 
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| them only in the images of beasts and animals. - Total as it was, 
the feeling of alienation from the alien theocratic state evoked. a 
total response tnNONIE Sikhism both as a en anda mebutous 
ies ae ee 
| sich. By : Poe ee 
oa Jn so far as the Sikh. faith represents : a religious: revolt 
\ ein the religious particularism of Hinduism out of which it 
arose, it posits in its conceptions of personal God emotive and 
cognitive formulae in which to conceive the world of being and 
man’s situation in it. In these formulae the world here and.now 
Is conceived of both as contingent and necessary. Contingent if it 
: was. believed, as in orthodox Islam, to have proceeded from 
excercise by God of the absolute sovereignty of His Will or as in 
Vedantic Monism, in which it was viewed in its aspect of outer 
‘illusion without reference to the ultimate Brahman that it reflects. 
And necessary, if it was interpreted, as by Sufi thought to have 
been created. by. God, who being necessary, necessarily produced 
necessary things oras in Indian thought to be iMOnnIee by the 
immanence of the divine soul. Guru Nanak holds : 


ame.) 5: CO 

fone hee, "Sahay gfey fsa 4 oom 
cies) HE UE a UBT” 

reint’ : meeaey Ace tad aa aa uaa as Ag. HAT | 
mou. fko: . a3 HBu as wet as gHead | 
s: a a Ne asia er Afest as dui as uacd” | 
es ag arent as aus aw gu UTE | 


as vba az att uf de wa 
vet etecetey » @f3 a8 3a Bar fenfoor aaa 
i > ‘ ; : ae y fan afs ate dnt vg Fa IBeT [ 

Soo a fer aa whe gaz se ya. 
kor! ikl aah 3 30 ay ae q it 


— 
€ 


~*The Adi Granth Var Majh, MILs. 138. | ch gia: SRE 
-F¥bid; Var Asa; M.I; p, 468," 4+ 2 eet eae OP We 
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_In so holding Guru Nanak presents the world in its 
contingent character, as transitory, illusory and as constituting the 
downward pull upon human soul. At the same time he perceives 
the divine permeating the whole universe : 


afe afe Hobfs sfoufs ster 
ufe wie afs 3Hrdt1 * 


Guru Angad Dev in a more emphatic manner insisted that 
the world is the abode of the true, i.e. the divine : . 


fed Ha Ad at J dost 
we oat fefy Sait. 


The world as necessary for having emanated from the 
necessary attribute of God was very clearly postulated in the Sikh 
thought. This idea crystallized very sharply in the works of 
Guru Arjan : | = 


nif AES abr Hs Afs | 
fsa uz 3 Raat Ssufs it 


. From the tension within this bi-polar conception of the 
world as contingent as well as necessary ensue many a problem 
of metaphysics, theology, religious ethics, theodicy, which are 
very. interesting for their range as also the effectiveness with which 
they held their sway over the medieval Punjabi mind. In entering 
deeply into these we shall have seriously digressed from the 
subject of this study. Suffice it to say that the medieval Punjabi 
poet was involved within his creative pursuits, with these problems 
in a rather active mannet. 7 


With a view to reconciling the apparent contradiction 
between the notions of the world as contingent and necessary 


Sikhism evolved the formula of a transcendental immanent God- 
*Ibid; Rag Bilawal; M.I; p. 795. 


Ibid; Var Asa, M.IL,; p. 463. 
tIbid; Rag Gauri Ashtpadi, M.V.; p. 294. 
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head. Guru Nanak gave a very graphic expression to this 
concept in his Arti: 


‘WH SZ 35 3S 45 9 Sf aS 
AIH Hoefs oat ea Sul 
HIA ue faHs oo ea Ue 
da fas nun se du fee ves Hat" 


Again Guru Arjan formulated this grand reconciliation in 
that famous aphorism : 


fsaas mf Angas at Gat 
as ofa fafs mast Halt 


| The merit of this reconciliation in the context of the 

cultural history of India was that it provided it with a religious 
sanction for taking cognizance of the world here and now, both 
empirically and metaphorically, while maintaining its basic 
commitments only to the one hereafter. World as necessary, 
because of having proceeded necessarily from the necessary 
attribute of God in the exercise of His sovereignty of the will of 
| God, constituted for the Sikh thought a lower realm in a 
\ hierarchic conception of reality. The realm of faith was higher 
than the world the highest being the God himself in which alt 
these and other distinctions and contradiction were ultimately 
resolved. | | 


| In so far as Sikhism admits of the reality of the world and its 
distinction from the realm of faith, it does so within an hierarchic 
conception. To conceptionalize the world as also its place within 
the hierarchic conception of reality, the terms used are sant (the 
world), 33, fed Ga (this world) and HS 8a, fHds Ba (the 
realm of mortality). Contraposed to these are the conceptions of 
21S (the realm of faith), US3, GI Ga (the other world) and €@ 


*Ibid; Rag Dhanasari : M.I‘ p. 663. 
tIbid; Rag Gauri Ashtpadi; M.V.; p..287. 
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Sa (the realm of divinity), Both these groups of conceptions are 
not mere metaphysical categories. Whether alluded singly 
or in pairs in Sikh religious texts, they are charged with powerful 
emotive significances implying the temporality, transitoriness, 
fragility and inevitability of the decay, death and destruction of 
the former and eternality and immortality of the latter. Taken 
by itself this conception of the world does not connote any 
idea of movement, evolution or progress, except in the mystic 
experiential sense of transcending it inwardly. Therefore, in 
‘ Sikh faith the perception of the profane world whether in the 
aspect of ‘its abstraction or that of its tangible immediacy, and 
projection of an awareness of its distinction from the sacred, 
derive directly from an ideological frame-work. And this ideo- 
logical frame-work is theistic in its origin, idealistic in its 
operation ‘and pessimistic in its impact. The expression whether 
of critical realism, or ethical criticism in which the Sikh literature 
abounds are located distinctly within this frame-work. All 
criticism, even where based upon acute observation, is aimed not 
against the institution either of state or society which within the 
ideological frame-work, alluded to above, are eternal and ever- 
lasttng but against their historical expression corrupted by the sinful 
nature of the human individual. In spite, therefore, of drawing 
the lines between the profane world and the sacred, the Sikh faith 
did not visualize any possibility of the former becoming inde- 
pendent of the latter and assuming an autonomy. What mediates 
between the worlds here and hereafter is a divine scheme of things 
correlating one with the other. Even when Guru Gobind Singh 
sought to conceptualize the difference of the State from the Church, 
he perceived both as made by God, as the instruments of His will : 


wg a wa F el 
mt oad uddAd AG I 
ea AM fees a ufsy | 
zal ufs Goad wans i* 


*Guru Gobind Singh; Bachittar Natak, XIII; pages 9-10. 
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Sikhism as a religious faith is not insouciant to the human 
needs for general material well-being, active participation in the 
drama of life or social peace and justice. Insofar as it eschews 
asceticism it makes man responsible, in an active sense of the word, 
for the world he lives or is made to live in. Devotion of and 
submission to the Divine does not imply in Sikhism complete | | 
or even partial « extinction of personality but its reawakening 
into the > awareness ‘of the Divine will and becoming the tool 
for realization of that will. It is through his acceptance of, 
the world here and now in this vital sense of human responsibility 
that Sikhism transformed its sense of alienation from the alien 
theocratic State into active resistance and opposition to it. In 
the struggle that ensued from this resistance and opposition the 
secular and ‘the sacred motifs remained co-mingled with each 
other; their co- -mingling at first symbolised by Guru Hargobind 
(1595-1645) donning, in 1606, on the occasion of his 
assumption of Guruship, two swords—one representing temporal 
lordship (Miri) and the other spiritual lordship (Piri) 
And later on when the Sikhs brought the first _ territories 
under their heels and struck coins they proclaimed to the four 
winds that through the grace of Guru Nanak-Guru Govind 
Singh is vouchsafed to them ‘the ever-expanding prosperity, the 
strength of arms, and continuous victory and common well-being’. 
According to its legend the first coin struck by them bore 
motifs pronouncing the validity of the coin in the realm of 
faith and of temporal power, the authority for striking the coin 
having been derived through the sword of Guru Nanak, the 
saint. It is from here that peculiarly Sikh concept of Sant 
Sipahi (the saint-soldier) has followed. 


It will be argued that this co-mingling of motifs makes 
for a certain secularization of faith in Sikhism. A number of 
students of Sikh history and faith have seen in this characteristic 
of Sikhism the signs for politicalization of religious faith, which a 
according to their understanding ultimately weakened the 
orginal religious impulse. No doubt there is considerable 
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evidence, especially during the later phase of Sikh history after 
their subjugation by the British, to posit such a view-point. 
The movement for reform of the administration of the Sikh 
shrines in the early thirties of this century realized itself in the 
democratization and hence the secularization of the Sikh Church. 
And the movement for Sikh renaissance starting in the early 
eighties of the last century consolidated into the impulse for a 
sub-nationalism which sought and achieved fulfilment in thinly 
veiled political arrangement. But before one could pass judgement 
on those developments and visualize what sort of challenges 
Sikhism has to meet in a fast-secularizing world-order it may be 
profitable to have another look backwards. 


Sikhism in its emergence as a movement of renaissance, 
reform and protest within Hinduism during the medieval period 
of its history, characterized by a sucession of crises, brought 
about both by inner decay and outer assault, shares quite afew of | v-/ 
its characteristics with Protestantism. Its call for a simple faith an 
unmediated by priests, gods, goddesses, avataras, ghosts, angels 
or rituals, between man and god was aimed primarily against 
the inner corruption of the beliefs and the institutions built up 
by Brahmanism. Diagnosing the ills of his times Guru Nanak 
says : 


The times are out_of joint, 

the austerities are of little avail, 

the way to truth is muddled, 

the faiths, the objects of devotion and the institutions 
have all become corrupt. 

Such are the signs of a sinking world.* 


By rejecting a religious order institutionalized by Brahmanism 
and its elaborate rituals of sacrament, Sikhism sought to reduce 
religion to the bare essentials of faith, truthful living and prayer. 
But in so doing the Sikh Gurus demonstrated not only the failings 


*The Adi Granth; Rag Dhanasari; M.I.; p. 662. 
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of the Brahman priest class but also their essential human, 
profane and hence, not-sacred nature. As Peter L. Berger has 
argued in his lucid analysis of The Social Reality of Religion, 
this process leads toa shrinkage in the scope of the sacred in 
reality aS symbolized in Protestantism, in comparison with 
Catholicism. Such a shrinkage in the scope of the sacred in 
reality is clearly visible if we compare it with the fullness 
of the Hindu universe. In the radical truncation of the 
religious function to ‘essentials’, in desacralization and even 
minimization of the elaborate rituals, and in divesting itself of 
the three concomitants of the sacred-mystery, miracle and magic, 
Sikhism like Protestantism worked for a certain secularization 
of religion, which could not grow into a dynamic revolutionary 
movement because of the peculiar circumstances of Indian history. 
Understood againt this background, Sikhism itself may be 
interpreted as a movement in which the secularizing impulses 


a mn 


goddesses and of priestly ritual, by denouncing invocation of 
miracles as means of tampering with the Divine will or as 
expression of the supernatural mediating between the human 
world and the divine, Sikhism desacralized the human world to a 
considerable extent, and divested it of a great deal of numinosity. 
Between the temporal world and the divinity the only mediating 
link left was the revealed world. Such a desacralized world 
immediately calls for human intervention both to understand 
it apart from the divine terms, in human terms, and to change it. 
Assumption of active responsibility for the world in which man 
lives and is made to live, which Ied to political conflict with the 
alien theocracy, correlated with the role of Sikhism as a protestant 
movement against the religious world ordered by Brahmanism, 
acquires further depth and significance. 


Sikhism has often been defined as the religion of the 
householder. What is implied in such a definition, in the context 
of the historical background of the emergence of Sikhism, is an 
equally vehement rejection of the path of the recluse and the ascetic, 
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of withdrawal from the world, which at that time was one of 

the most favoured. By impinging upon the religious conscience 

of their times the demand of the world here and now, the Sikh 

Gurus were attempting to restore social sanity to the craving 

: of the individual for Inner Spiritual illumination and peace. But 
in the process Sikhism invested the day-to-day life of the 

individual with a religious content by organising it around the 

concept of Sangat (religious congregation) and the Dharmsal or 

Gurdwara (religious metting place). Central to both of them 

iS. the corpus of sacred Sikh writings canonized as the Granth 

— Sahib, which derives its sacredness from being the divine word 

" | revealed through the Guru. The revealed word provides the 


A | || only means for mediating between the profane world of what ,:..~~ 
“ui | ges ' Dr. W.H. McLeod defined as the_unregenerate man and the [ >. pie 


a hae _terrible majesty, of the numinous, which though immanent is 
cane. f nptty _ "yet distinct and removed. All the sacraments of birth, marfriage— 
Me ee and death and of initiation into Sikhism and of launching upon 
and conclusion of all ventures have to be performed through 
is recitation of the revealed word from, and in the physical 
; we or imaginary presence of, the Granth Sahib, the eternal 
embodiment of Sikh Guruship. Itshould be noted that Sikh 


theology has shown great resistance to admitting any secular —-. 
af interpretation of this sacred nucleus of Sikh faith. By having 
a divested the Hindu religious world of its hierarchy of gods lV a 
and goddesses, of supernatural spirits, of a rich mythology, of we 
divine incarnations, of miracles and magic and mysteries, — 
) Sikhism arrested the ultimate sweep of the secular only by the 
i mediation of the holy word revealed to the Gurus. In meeting 


the challenges of the sweeping movement of secularization the 
, creative genius of Sikh faith shall be tried essentially for 
| resilience in adhering to and strengthening the belief in the 
numinosity of its sacred texts. 


tae > While assuming the temporal and the spiritual leadership of 
the Sikh faith, Guru Hargobind created a new institution, that 
of Takht, literally the throne, or the seat of power. He 
established the first Takht at Amritsar, just in front of the 
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Golden Temple, designating it as the Akal Takht or-the - 
Throne of the Timeless. Guru Gobind Singh instituted - three 
(or as’ believed by some, four) more Takhts. These Takhts 
have played a very significant role in Sikh history, as the 
places for Assemblies of Sikhs for political, social, and 
cultural purposes. In recent history in their clashes with the 
powers that be, these Takhts, especially the Akal Takht, 
have served for the place of the primary and the last resort 
which remained impregnable against the interferences of the 
long arms of State. These Takhts symbolize today the 
combination of the temporal and the sacred authority in 
Sikhism. But by democratization of the Sikh Church through 
institutionalization of ‘its control in the hands of the laity, their 
power has “steadily been diminishing and the: future portents 
are really grave. What shape the ultimate conflict . between 
the Sikh Church and the State shall take will determine the 
way this institution transforms oe in the future. 


In the contemporary phase of its history, Sikhism has 
had to confront numerous new movements of ideas such as 
of humanism, rationalism, socialism apart from the onslaughts 
of various denominational religions which it withstood earlier. 
The challenge of the denominational religion could and was 
met by a fall back upon fundamentalism and _ greater stress 
upon raising guards against any violation of the outer: group — 
boundaries of Sikhism. But the new” movements of ideas 
outside the realm of religion have been increasingly involving 
sikhism, both as a faith and as a cultural tradition, in the 
challenges posed by ideas of humanism, democracy and 
socialism which seek “to deny to religion any basic role in 
the social world. Attempts have been made to _ establish 
affinity between these ideas and Sikhism but one could not 
Miss in these attempts an inner anxiety arising from a 
conviction of the superiority of these ‘Modern ideas and 
a desire to conform to them. However,” the question to be 
really faced is whether all these ideas can be pea 
and . co-related to the Sikh faith without disturbing > 
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inherent religious character. Sikhism being a product of a 
movement of renaissance in medieval India and with its long — 
tradition of active involvement in the historical responsibility 
for the world in which a Sikh as an individual lives or is 
made to live has obviously a capacity to absorb the shock 
of most of the modern secular ideas. | ee 
4 In this respect a subject of special significance relates to 
' the concepts of human personality and human society evolved by 
Sikhism. Sikhism by and large believes in the human individual 
being the abode of the divine spark and is, therefore, not overly 
concerned with divinity in abstraction from human reality and! 
| significance. And before the human individual the Sikhism holds 
7 | out the ideal of a thorougly cultured, wide-awake, and committed 
personality which actively seeks and realises fullest expression 
of all the latent faculties of man. I would like to draw your kind 
attention to the formulation of the ideal man made by Guru 
Nanak Dev and Guru Gobind Singh : : 


feast Ste SYS Ah dA 
cH OOH OG OSPS I 
feast Afa o ufo o uals Ha 
mua at 38 3 Budfs 

Sida H 3d WAS ud 
fa fas ae aaa adfs i* 


t wae fsa a aa A, 
' | HY 3 ofa faa H nO feud | 
| ey ufss ao fees aa 
WH Ble VS ge Aad aT | 
uiga UH gafe fed 33 
; | dfa nw ca fae Card | 


*The Adi Granth; Salok, M.I.; p. 1246. 
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Now this concept of human personality can very easily be 
accommodated to the ideals of a modern secular man. Similarly 
the concept of society in both its aspects i.e. of congregationalism 
| in the form of Sangat and of non-interference and even acceptance 
| of the right of other similarly-organised groups to exist and 
flourish also makes social accommodation of Sikhism to modern 


{ social groupings possible. 


h Sikhism evolved both these concepts of human personality 
a and human society and social commitment in the confrontation, 
i in its very infancy, with the religious formalism of 


Pi ; 

i Brahmanism on the one hand and the  political-cum-religious 
i | persecution by Islam on the other. In the process Sikhism did 
i evolve its typical forms and rituals as well as distinct political 


ambitions and from these ensues an interest in its ability or 

otherwise to perceive and resolve the conflict between the religious 
and the secular and secularism which is becoming ever sharper with 

the onward progress of the processes of secularism. It will, 

, , however, depend ultimately on the capacity of contemporary 
Sikhism to redefine its understanding of its own identity in the 

contemporary context and its role in a fast-changing world. 
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